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II— THE QUESTION OF LANGUAGE-STANDARD IN 
MODERN GREECE. 

The appearance of Dr. Thumb's ' Handbuch der neugriech- 
ischen Volkssprache ' marks a significant advance in the question 
of the Modern Greek language-standard. It does this by virtue 
of being the first attempt to state with scientific method and pre- 
cision the facts of the colloquial language. 

The book is neither a beginner's hand-book nor an historical 
grammar. It is not an historical grammar, because it does not 
consistently attempt to present the material of the language with 
which it deals according to its genetic relations. Its method of 
arrangement and presentation is primarily that of descriptive 
grammar, but it differs from the ordinary descriptive grammar, in 
that its classifications are invariably made in the consciousness of 
the real historical relations, and that incidentally an abundance of 
historical explanation is afforded. Most of our common hand- 
books of Modern Greek have been pseudo-historical in character. 
They have simply pared, patched, and re-vamped the paradigms 
and rules of the Ancient Greek. They were neither descriptive 
nor historical, for they undertook to set the language forth neither 
in terms of itself nor in terms of the old. They did not even 
start with the existing language. They used chips of it to stop 
gaps with. The result was the presentation to the world of a 
linguistic monstrosity, looking as fit in a grammar as the beasts 
of the Apocalypse in a hand-book of zoology. 

The reputation which the Modern Greek standard literary idiom 
has acquired for artificiality is in considerable measure due to the 
manuals which have undertaken to represent it. It is of course 
unquestioned that both the standard literary idiom and the 
standard folk-speech are abundantly mixed with materials from 
the older language. But mixture does not make monstrosity. 
The grammatical ' great bad ' consists in putting together things 
that do not belong together and do not occur together in the life 
of a living speech. A book which is to describe grammatically 
the Modern Greek speech must take as its basis either the modern 
literary idiom or the modern folk-idiom, and not Ancient Greek ; 
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and if it takes, e. g., the literary idiom as its basis, it may cite the 
folk-speech forms, but must cite them as such. 

Self-consistency will probably prove more difficult of attain- 
ment in describing the literary standard, for the reason that the 
language of the educated still remains strongly individualized. 
The wide-spread acquaintance with the ancient vocabulary and 
morphology among persons of this class gives an abnormally free 
rein to individual freedom in borrowing. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful attempt to describe with consistency the literary idiom, in 
the form of a lesson-book, is that of Captain Eugene Rizo-Ran- 
gabe" in his recently published ' Practical Method in Modern 
Greek' (Boston, 1896). He selects skilfully the essential things, 
and arranges the material conveniently for the learner's purpose. 
He may be trusted to have excluded everything, whether form 
or expression, which would appear out of place either as written 
in a letter or as spoken in the formal conversation of the drawing- 
room or in formal oratory. It may be questioned only whether 
his purism has not gone too far. The forms which he occasion- 
ally adds in parentheses or foot-notes and marks ' vulgar,' are, 
though an educated man would generally avoid writing them, the 
almost universally accepted forms in the current speech of the 
cafes and shops. Nevertheless the book is self-consistent in its 
attempt to represent the higher literary language and the polite 
language of the highest social circles. The ' Modern Greek 
Mastery,' by Thomas L. Stedman (New York, 1896) is also a 
good book, though it covers a somewhat wider range and makes 
more concessions to the every-day speech. It represents with 
fair consistency the literary language as it appears, for instance, in 
the daily newspapers. 

As an introduction to the standard folk-speech, the common 
spoken language of the great masses of the people, no book can 
vie with the little manual of Wied, ' Praktisches Lehrbuch der 
neugriechischen Volkssprache ' (English translation by Mrs. 
Gardner). This has been found by me in experience to repre- 
sent very accurately the actual facts of the common spoken idiom. 
Educated Greeks of the upper class, to whom purism is a part of 
patriotism, regard the book as an abomination. " That is the way 
our cooks speak," I heard a lady say, in intended denunciation. 
One who knows Ancient Greek should begin the study of 
Modern Greek with the folk-speech, for this added to Ancient 
Greek gives ready access to all types of the written and spoken 
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language alike. Inasmuch as those Greeks who speak the literary 
idiom usually speak also French or German, and perhaps English, 
and seem to prefer the foreign language, there is little practical 
value in learning the literary form simply for the purpose of 
speaking it. One who does not know Ancient Greek probably 
will do best to learn the literary idiom first, as this enables him 
to read. 

The ' Praktische Grammatik der neugriechischen Schriftsprache 
und Umgangssprache' von J. K. Mitsodakis (Berlin, 1891) at- 
tempts with fair success to describe both idioms and distinguish 
between them by means of parallel exercises. The book shows, 
however, the lack of a firm and clear idea of what the spoken 
language in its norm and standards really is. The facts of this 
language had never been collected and sifted, so that perspective 
in its material was possible. 1 It was to supply this lack that 
Thumb's book was written. 

This ' Handbuch der neugriech. Volkssprache ' is not a begin- 
ner's book. Its material is arranged systematically and not 
paedagogically. It has no exercises and vocabularies. The texts 
at the end of the book are essentially its sources, and are appended 
rather for verification than primarily as reading exercises. It is 
essentially a first attempt to collect, sift, and assort the facts of the 
standard language of common spoken intercourse. It is by no 
means, however, an accepted proposition, especially among the 
archaizers, that such a standard exists. In the eyes of those who 
insist that the weal of modern Greece is to be found only in 
clinging to its great past, in reviving the forms, if not the spirit, 
of its literature, its architecture, its manners, and its language, 
there can be nothing so odiously heretical as this. They claim 
that aside from the literary standard there is nothing that can be 
called a standard — that over against it stands only the multiplicity 
of the local dialects ox patois. Thumb, however, asserts his belief 
that there is such a thing as a popular Greek Koivfj, and his book 
is at once the product and vindication of his faith. 

The only fault we have to find with him in this matter is that 
he states his faith too timidly and sets forth his case too weakly. 

a The most successful attempt to discriminate fully and practically between 
the purely colloquial, the standard literary and the learned-archaistic mate- 
rials of the vocabulary has been made by Jannaris (A. N.) in his 'Concise 
Dictionary of the English and Greek Languages, as actually written and 
spoken.' 1895. 
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While it must clearly be admitted that this colloquial koutj is by 
no means yet a completely defined and well digested standard, it 
is unmistakably well advanced in the process of crystallization, 
and will respond more or less satisfactorily to all the character- 
istic tests of a standard language. Thus, (i) The dialects are 
shrinking back into the more isolated districts, such as the 
islands, and the country districts of Epirus and Asia Minor. 

(2) While many of the popular songs and popular stories are 
published in a form strongly colored with dialectal characteristics, 
their dialectal character is distinctly felt, and is recognized and 
enjoyed as such. The great mass of the folk-songs of general 
currency are cast in the common idiom, and are dependent for 
such currency either upon having originally had that form or 
upon having with time assumed it. 

(3) Certain departments of literary composition have come to 
recognize the colloquial idiom as their proper vehicle ; thus the 
comedy, the satire of the comic journals (notably the admirable 
'Pa>ni)6s), the humorous anecdote of the daily paper, especially 
when cast in the dialogue form, comic poetry, and lyric poetry 
(prevailingly). The very fact of the continual use of this idiom 
for publication in journals which are current throughout the most 
of the Greek-speaking territory guarantees a regard for a univer- 
sally intelligible medium, and is furthermore working steadily 
toward the more precise establishment and definition of a norm. 
There is no test which more certainly vindicates the character of 
an idiom as ' standard ' than just this ; when a given language, 
even if originally no more than a local dialect, asserts for itself 
national recognition as the proper vehicle for a certain form of 
intercourse written or spoken, or for a certain type of literature, 
then it has ceased to be a dialect and has become a standard. 
This is not a matter merely of correspondence to a set and 
arbitrary definition; it is so in the nature of the case. A language 
or dialect which has for any purpose come into inter-tribal or 
national use has passed out of the state of nature and become a 
tool of formal, organized civilization — a ' Kultur ' fact. 

(4) It is not alone as a printed language that the colloquial 
idiom is assuming the character of a standard. There exists also 
the substratum, at least, of a standard spoken language. The 
language which one can use, and which one will hear in the 
transaction of business and in the carrying on of ordinary inter- 
course, is, in respect to the ordinary phraseology and the com- 
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monly used words, essentially one throughout nearly the entire 
extent of free and ' enslaved ' Greece. One is not a little surprised 
to find, for example, on landing in Samothrace, an apparently 
isolated island under Turkish sway, that the common language 
of the people, at least those with whom a stranger comes most 
naturally in contact, the officials, the priests, the inn-keepers, and 
the agogiates, is such that Athenian and Samothracian converse 
freely and without the consciousness of any dialectal barrier 
between them. This language of general intercourse is not the 
formal literary language, that of the newspapers for instance, but 
the colloquial idiom as one hears it in the ordinary conversation 
of the shops in Athens. If one met the village schoolmaster he 
would undoubtedly seek to delectate the philological enthusiasm 
of his hearer and the pedantic vanity of himself by resurrecting 
an antique form or two, but this would scarcely survive the 
formalities of the first interview. 

An educated Greek in conversing with a foreigner who has 
not acquired full control of the language, especially if the relation 
be that of teacher and pupil, is likely to give the impression that 
the colloquial language is in a most confused condition so far as 
any standard of usage is concerned. This is largely due, as my 
own experience has shown, to the artificial consciousness of his 
language awakened in the Greek by the necessities of teaching. 
Under the influence of this reflective consciousness he reverts to 
the fuller or more dignified forms of the higher literary idiom, 
with which as a written and to a greater or less extent as a spoken 
language he is acquainted. Unless he has by continued experi- 
ence in teaching acquired the habit of consciously facing his own 
language, he is likely, when called upon to commend to his 
trustful disciple as a cold grammatical fact something hitherto 
only known to him warm, to repudiate a plain usage of his 
common speech in deference to what seems the better social 
presentability of the literary standard. 

There is, however, though the Greeks may be slow to confess 
it to themselves, a standard spoken language, not yet indeed a 
fixed and unified norm, but a common and universally current 
form of language which has found a literary expression, is well 
established in the essentials of phonology, inflexion and syntax, 
and is perfectly capable of being summarized and stated in 
grammatical form. Beside it there exist: (1) The archaizing 
language, used in learned works, forma' announcements, etc. ; 
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(2) the literary standard, used in newspapers, general litera- 
ture, letters, speeches and addresses, school-books, laws, etc. ; 

(3) the folk-dialects, found in the more isolated districts, as in 
the islands and in Turkey. The colloquial language is steadily 
enriching itself from the literary idiom, and the tendency of its 
development is unmistakably toward that idiom. The language 
which is to become ultimately the standard national language of 
Greece is evidently to be built upon this basis, and not upon the 
basis of the present literary language. It will be built upon this 
basis with free use of materials from the literary language, so that 
the resultant will be the product of a series of progressive com- 
promises. This is the linguistic forecast for Greece, but it is a 
prognostic based upon laws which experience has shown unerr- 
ingly rule in the evolution of national standards of speech. 
When the various local forms of a folk-speech show a tendency 
to solidify in a sub-standard, no matter how strong the crust of 
the literary standard above tending to hold the folk-speech down, 
it sooner or later bursts through and overspreads the first crust, 
gradually in turn becoming a crust itself. 

The crust with which the literary standard has thus far suc- 
ceeded in repressing the colloquial speech owes its strength to a 
variety of causes. The Attic koivtj which took shape and held 
sway between 300 B. C. and 600 A. D. is the parent speech of the 
modern popular dialects as spoken languages, out of which by 
consolidation and compromise, as well as by gradual acceptance 
of the influence of the modern literary language, the modern 
colloquial standard has been developed. The modern literary 
standard is also a continuation of the Attic Koivfj, but by way of 
the written language. The continuity of the written language 
through the middle ages (Byzantine) and the influence of the 
church tended to shore up the literary idiom and hold it aloof 
from the declining levels of the living popular speech. The 
re-birth of Greek nationality in the early decades of this century 
made a sudden demand for a national language. There existed 
with which to meet this demand, on the one hand the half- 
formed Church-Byzantine standard, on the other a mass of 
formless patois. Upon the former was constructed through the 
naturally concurrent choice of historians, publicists, pamphleteers, 
journalists and public speakers, the modern literary standard. It 
adapted itself to the need of the times by free use of ancient 
materials. The Philhellenic spirit which gave impulse to the war 
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of the liberation, the overshadowing greatness of the ancient 
literature, the patriotic adherence to the church as the one insti- 
tution binding the people to their past, the ambition to find a 
raison d'etre for the nation in its re-embodiment of Old Greece, — 
all combined to make and keep linguistic toryism an essential 
part of national loyalty. Unsoundness on the language question 
is generally viewed in the higher social circles, and especially in 
academic circles, as both a heresy and a disloyalty. It has been 
made an issue in the ' educational politics ' of the country, and 
men tainted with a suspicion of this heresy are likely to find 
themselves debarred from positions in the university and in the 
public schools. The curious sensitiveness of the Greeks on the 
subject of the ancient pronunciation is merely symptomatic. 

This linguistic orthodoxy which has created and by main force 
kept in use for two generations the modern literary standard, 
artificial and bizarre as it is, has served nevertheless a useful pur- 
pose. The language itself has in the first place furnished during 
an emergency the means of communication. It has furthermore, 
and what is more important, served as a temporary terrace 
between the plane of the old koivi) and that of the new, — or rather 
it has been a staging about a structure in building, helping to for- 
ward into their proper and well-determined place the builders' 
materials. The stern orthodoxy which has enforced the standard, 
has spent, it is true, all its labor upon strengthening the staging, 
and has even sought to convince us that the staging was the 
house, but it has ensured slower and more careful construction, — 
it has indeed made building possible. 

Ithaca, Nov. 23. 1896. BENJ. IDE WHEELER. 



